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TWO YARDS OF JACONET, OR A HUSBAND. 


A VIRGINIA TALE. 


“J wish,” said Mary Ann, “I had two yards 


ofjaconet. I want it very much to complete 
this dress for the next birth-day at Richmond. I 
want, besides, a pretty large length of pea-green 
ribbon. I wanta feather, a white feather, to my 
last bonnet. I want——” 

«Well, my dear,” said Louisa, her compan- 


ion, ‘‘well, my dear, it seems you have wants|| 


enough. Pray how many more things do you 
want besides?” 

“More!”’ returned Mary Ann, “why a hun- 
dred more, to be sure,” said she, laughing; ‘but 
I’ll name them all in one—I want a husband— 
a real, downright husband.” 

“Indeed!” said Louisa, ‘this is the first time 
I ever heard you talk of such an article. Can’t 
you select out one among your many admirers?” 

“A fig for my admirers! I’m tired—I’m sick 
—I’m disgusted with my admirers. One comes 
and makes silly compliments; says, ‘Miss B—-, 
how pretty you look to-day;’ another sickens me 
with his silly looks ; another is so desperately in 
love with me, that he can’t talk; another, so des- 
perately ir love with himself, that he talks for- 
ever. Oh! I wish I were married; I wish I 
had a husband; or, at least, two yards of jaconet, 
to finish this for the Richmond campaign.” 

Mary Ann B—— was a gay, young, rattling 
creature, who had lost her father and part of her 
heart at fourteen. She was now seventeen; pos- 
sessed a fine figure, rather em-bon-point—not 
tall, but very gracefully rounded off. Her pro- 
fuse auburn ringlets clustered negligently round 
a pair of cheeks, in which the pure red and white 
mingled so delicately, that where the one be- 
gan, or the other ended, no one couldtell. Her 
eyes were dark blue, but possessing a lustre when 
lighted up with feeling or enthusiasm, which de- 
fied any one to distinguish them from burning 
black. Her motions were light, airy, and grace- 
ful. Her foot and ankle were most elegantly 
formed; and her two small white hands, with 
soft, tapering fingers, were as aristocratic as 
could be imagined by a Byron or an Ali Pacha. 
Since the death of her father, which was a pe- 
riod of about two years or more, she had many 
admirers, several decided offers, and not a few 
who hoped, but durst not venture npon the fatal 
question. She laughed at their offers, ridiculed 
her admirers, and protested she would never mar- 
ry till she had brought at least a hundred to her 
feet. For several counties around, up and down 


James’s river, she was quite a toast among the 
jyoung planters. 

| In those days the white sulphur, blue sulphur, 
and hot sulphur springs, were not much frequent- 
‘ed; but people of fashion in lower Virginia, the 
‘wealthy planters, were just beginning to escape 
‘to the Blue mountains during the autumnal 
||months. In one of those excursions, the party, 
\of which Mary Ann made a lively member, was 
| overtaken one afternoon in a sudden rain-storm, 
jat the entrance ofone of the gorges of the moun- 
‘tains. ‘The party was travelling in an open 
carriage, with a sort of top resembling that of a 








gig, to spread out when a shower broke over 
them with sudden violence. On the present oc- 
casion the leather top afforded to the ladies a 
very inadequate shelter from the torrents which 
fell down from the dark heavy clouds above. The 
first house they approached was therefore kind- 
ly welcomed. They dismounted, went in, and 
found several young gentlemen surrounding the 
hickory fire, which was crackling most merrily 
on a large wide hearth. 

A young man, of rather mudest, easy, DUT Un- 








Mary Ann, and offered her his chair. She ac- 
cepted it, with a slight inclination of the head, 
and a quiet glance at his general appearance. 
Nothing remarkable took place at this interview; 
but a few days after, when they all had reached 
the foot of one of the mountains, which was ap- 
|propriated as the place of gaiety and fashion, the 
young gentleman was formally introduced to 
\Mary Ann, as Mr. C——, from Williamsburgh, 
\in lower Virginia. In a very short period he 
i\became a devoted admirer of Mary Ann—was 
‘extremely and delicately attentive—-and, of 
‘course, gave rise to many surmises among the 
match-makers and match-breakers of the springs. 
At the close of the season, he put forth his pre- 
tensions in form. He offered himself formally 
to Mary Ann. As usual, she spent a whole 
night in thinking, crying, deliberating, griev- 
ing, wondering, and next morning sent him a 
flat refusal. 

So this affair, which is a specimen of about 
thirty or forty she had managed in this way, was 
considered closed beyond all hopes of revival. 
The parties never again met, till the moment 
we have now reached threw them accidentally 
into each other’s company. 

Since the period just referred to, Mary Ann 
had considerably altered in her feelings and her 
views. She had pursued the game of catching 
admirers—of leading them on to declare them- 
selves—and of then rejecting, with tears and re- 
grets in abundance, till she, and the whole world 





each other. Yet she had many excellent quali- 
ties—was a fast and enduring friend—knew, as 
well as any one, the folly of her course of life ; 
|but her ambition, her love of conquest, her pride 
of talent, her desire of winning away the admi- 
rers of her female rivals, entirely clouded and 
\obscured her more amiable qualities of mind and 
heart. 

‘*How long have you been in Williamsburg,” 
asked her chere amie, ‘‘Mary Ann?” 

*‘Only three days, and I have only picked up 
three beaux. What a dull place this is. It is 
called the ‘classic shades’—the ‘academic groves 
of the o!d Dominion,’ and all that sort of thing. 
One of the professors entertained mea good two 
hours the other evening with the loves of Dido 
and Aineas. I wish I had a couple of yards of 
jaconet.” 

“Or a husband—”’ 

‘Or a husband either, I don’t care which; 
come, my love, let’s a shopping in this classic 
town.” 

The two ladies immediately raso, it was about 








obtrusive manners, rose up at the approach of 


noon-day, put on their bonnets, took their para- 
sols, and sallied forth. 

‘For a husband, or jaconet, you say.” 

**Two yards of jaconet, or a husband.” 

The town of Williamsburgh, like every other 
little town in Virginia, or even New-York, does 
not contain many stores. A shopping expedition 
is therefore soon completed. The two ladies 
sauntered into this shop, then into that, some- 
times making the poor fellow of a shop-keeper 
turn out his whole stock in trade, and rewarding 
his pains by the purchase of a sixpenny worth of 
tape. They had proceeded for an hour in this 
lounging, lazy style, when Louisa said, **Oh, 
Mary Ann, here is an old beau of yours in that 
store, with the red gingham flapping at the door 
like a pirate’s flag; come, let us go and plague 
jhim for ‘auld lang syne,’ as Mrs, McDonald, 
‘the Scotch lady of Norfolk says.” 

“Certainly,” said Mary Ann, ‘but which of 
my old admirers is it?” 

‘*Have you got your list in your pocket?” 

‘Not at all, I left it at my grandmother's at 
Richmond; what a pity!” 

The two wild creatures, bounding like a eou- 
ple of fawns over the forest glade, for they were 
reckless of the public opinion among the old dow- 
agers and staid maidens of Williamsburgh, en- 
tered the store and asked for a sight of gloves, 
muslins, and ribbons. Mary Ann did not seem 





to pay much attention to the fine articles shown 
her. Sheeverand anon cast her eyes by stealth 
round and round the store, endeavoring to disco- 











of young men, became mutually disgusted with 





ver if she recognized any of the faces, as that of 
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an old acquaintance. She could see nothing to 
repay her effort. Not a face had she ever seen 
before. She summoned up to her recollection all 
her former admirers, they passed through her 
mind like the ghosts in Macbeth; for, notwith- 
standing her rejection of so many lovers, she ev- 
er retained a certain portion of regard to every 
poor fellow who had fallen a victim to her whim, 
beauty, witchery, and caprice. 

“This is an Arabian desert,”’ said Mary Ann, 
sighing to Louisa, as she split a pair of kid) 
gloves, in endeavoring to get them on. 








“Oh! no,” said a gay young shopman; ‘‘in- 
deed, Miss, they are the best French kid.” 

“Pray,” said Louisa, in a low tone, ‘‘don’t 
you sell any thing in the back-room of the store.” 

In a remote corner of the store, there stood at 
the desk a plainly dressed gentleman, leaning 
over the corner of a wooden railing, with his 
eyes firmly fixed upon the two ladies, now so ac- 
tively engaged in tossing over the counter all 
sorts of merchandise and light French goods. 

““AsI live,” said Mary Ann, ‘there is my 
old Blue Ridge beau. Oh, how wet I was” 
whispered she, ‘‘drenched with a summer show- 
er, when first I was thrown into his society. I 
beleive the poor fellow loved me sincerely. 
Come, let us spend upon him at least ten dollars 
in jaconet; he spent one hundred upon me in 
balls, dancing, colds, cough-drops, and drives, 
and got nothing for his pains but a neat billet- 
doux, declining his poor heart and soft hand.— 
Poor fellow!” 


With this sally, the ladies bought several ar- 
ticles, seareoly caring whether they suited them 
or not. When they left the store, Mary Ana 
fell into a reverie, was quite silent, which for her 
was unusual andsiugular. Louisa’s spirits, on 
the contrary, gathered life and energy as those 
of her companion sank away. She talked, she 
laughed, she ridiculed her beaux, she rallied Ma. 
ry Ann, and looking into her for-once-melancho- 
ly face said, ‘‘so, my love, you are caught at 
last.” 

“Caught?” said Mary Ann, ‘‘indeed you are 
much mistaken. I do not think—that is to say, 
I fancy I should not like to marry my Blue 
Ridge beau. Oh! Louisa,” said she, after a 
pause, with a tear in her eye, ‘‘what a foolish 
creature I have been. Mr. Collingwood, for 
that is his name, I am sure, quite sure, does not 
think of me; but I cannot remember the atten- 
tions he once paid to me without a feeling of re- 
gret.” 

‘Why? now what’s the matter with you! Af-| 
ter refusing so many, are you going to throw) 











yourself away upon a shopkeeper! A descend-| 
ant of onc of the most ancient families of Virgi- 
nia, to marry a shopkeeper!” 


**Alas! alas! Louisa, what is descent! What! 


is fashion? What is all the life I have led! Do 
you see that little white house, with the green 
Venetian blinds, across the street? I was one 
evening in that house. I saw enough to satisfy 
me that I have been pursuing pleasure, not hap- 


piness. Oh! if I only could feel as that young 


wife does!”’ 


“You laugh—I am sure I do not think of Mr. 
Collingwood—but there was a time when his 


i|her eyes to the floor, and looked very narrowly 


soft, quiet, affectionate manner, did touch me 
most sensitively.” 

“Have you got the gloves you bought!” asked 
Louisa. Mary Ann looked. She had forgot 
them on the counter, or lost them. 

“We mustgreturn,” said Louisa. ‘Never,’ 
said Mary Ann. ‘I never dare look at him. 1 
am sure he despises me. Oh! if he only knew 
what I feel—what pangs pass through this heart, 
I am very sure he would not—” 

‘“‘Come, come,”’ said Louisa, ‘‘we must re- 
turn and get the gloves.” 

*sNever.” 

‘*‘Oh! the jaconet or a husband, most assured- 
ly; you remember your resolution when we set 
out.” 

Mary Ann smiled, while her eye glistened 
with a tear. They returned home, however, 
and sent Cato, the colored servant, for the arti- 
cles they had forgot. 

After this adventure, it was observed that a 
visible change came over the manners and spir- 
its of Mary Ann. Her gay, brilliant sallies of 
wit and ridicule were moderated amazingly. 
She became quite pensive; singularly thoughtful 
for a girl of her unusual flow of spirits. When 
Louisa rallied her on the shopping excursion, 
she replied, ‘‘Indeed, Louisa, I don’t think I 
could marry Mr. Collingwood; besides, he has 
forgot every feeling he may have entertained to- 
wards me.” 

In a few days after this event, a party was 
given one evening ata neighboring house. The 
family in which Mary Ann resided were all in- 
vited. The moment of re-union approached, 
and Mary Ann, dressed with great elegance, but 
far less splendor than usual, found herself at the 
head of a cotillion, surrounded with several 
young gentlemen, students of William and Ma- 
ry, professors, planters, and merchants. They 
were pressing forward in every direction, talk- 
ing, and catching a word or a look from so cele- 
brateda belle. Mary-Ann, however, did not «r- 
pear to enjoy the group that surrounded her. She 
was shooting her dark blue eyes easily and neg- 
ligently towards the entrance, as every new face 
came forward to see all the party. The music 
struck up, and rallying her attention, she imme- 
diately stept off on a dos-a-dos, with that ele- 
gance and grace for which she was so particu- 
larly remarkable. At the close, as she stood up 
beside her partner, throwing a beautiful auburn 
ringlet back upon Ler white round neck, her eye 
caught, with sudden emotion, a quiet, genteel- 
looking person, at the other end ofthe room. It 
was Mr. Collingwood. She immediately dropt 








at her left foot, as she moved it on the toe back- 
wards any forwards, as it were for want of 
thought or to divert herthoughts. Ina few se- 
conds she looked up in the same direction. Mr. 
Collingwood still stood in the same position, 
watching every motion she made, and every look 
she cast around her. She blushed—felt embar- 
rassed—and went altogether wrong in the cotil- 
lion. 

‘*What in the world are you thinking of!” 
asked Louisa. 

‘I scarcely know myself,” said Mary Ann: 


a close, and Mary Ann’s partner éscorted her to 
a seat. Mr. Collingwood approached through 
the crowd, and stood before her. 

**How is Miss ” asked Mr. Collingwood, 
with suppressed emotion. Mary Ann muttered 
out a few words in reply. She dropt her glove. 
Mr. Collingwood picked it up. 

“This is not the first time you have lost a 
glove,” said he, with a smile. 

She received it, and cast a look upon him of 
inconceivable sweetness. 

“*Do you dance again, Miss ? 

“I believe not—I am going home.” 

“Going home!” said he, ‘‘why the amuse- 
ments are scarcely begun.” 

«They are ended with me,” said she, ‘‘for the 
night. I wish my servant would fetch my cloak 
and bonnet.” 

**Oh, you can’t be going home already?,’ 
‘Indeed Iam,” said she. 

**Well,”’ said he, with a.smile, “I know your 
positive temper of old. Allow me to get your 
cloak for you?” 

“Certainly.” 

Mr. Collingwood left the room. Louisa and 
several other female friends gathered aound her, 
persuading her on all sides not to leave the par- 
ty ere it was begun. She would not remain. 
Mr. Collingwood appeared at the door, In the 
hall, for it was the fashion then and there to do 
so, Mr. Collingwood took her bonnet and put it 
on, 








‘Allow me,”’ said he, ‘to tie the strings?” — 
She nodded assent, and while he was tying the 
ribbon under her neck, he could not help touch- 
ing her soft cheek. He was in ecstacy—she was 
quiet and resigned. We took the cloak—he un- 
folded it—he stood in front of her—their eyes 
met—both blushed—he pulled the cloak around 
her shoulders—he folded it around and around 
her bosom—he trembled like a leaf—she trem- 
bled also—he pressed her warmly to his heart, 
whispering in her ear--‘*Oh, Mary Ann, iff may 
hope? yet indulge a hope?”’ For a moment they 
were left alone. Her head sunk upon his 
breast—she could not speak—but her heart was 
like to burst. ‘Will I—dare I—expect to be 
yet happy?” ‘Their warm cheeks met—their 
lips realized it in one long, long, long respira- 
tion. They tore away from each other without 
another word, every thing was perfectly under- 
stood between them. 

At this moment Mrs. Jamieson, the good lady 
ofthe mansion, approached, and insisted that 
Mary Ann should not go soearly. ‘It is really 
shameful, my dear,”’ said she, “to think of leave 
ing usat thishour. When I go to Richmond, do 
T leave you thus abruptly!’ Why, Mr. Colling- 
wood, can’t you prevail upon her to stay a while 
longer?”’ 

He shook his head. “All my rhetoric has 
been exhausted,” said he, “and it has proved 
unavailing.” Mary Ann looked at him very 
archly. 

‘Well, now,” continued the lady, ‘I insist 
upon your staying;”’ and she forthwith proceed- 
ed to take off her bonnet, untie her cloak, and 
send the servant with them into the side apart- 
ment, Mary Ann was unresisting. She was 














In a few seconds the cotillion was brought to 


again led into the room. Collingwood danced 
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with her all the evening. He escorted her home 
in the beautiful moonlight, and every now and 
then he pressed the cloak around her, with 
which she appeared not by any means to find 
fault. 

In about a month, Mary Ann became Mrs. 
Collingwood, and immediately, as the parson 
had finished the great business of the evening, 
Louisa, who was one of her maids, whispered 
in her ear, ‘two yar¢'s of jaconet, or a husband.” 
She smiled and passed her arm round Louisa’s 
waist. ‘‘Both,my love—both my love. Jaco- 
net and a husband, a husband and jaconet.” 


LOVE AND MATRIMONY. 


“My love thou surely knew’st before, 
It ne'er was less, nor can be more, 

To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night, I know not why, 
Save that we meet not but by day, 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 

I dare not to my hope deny.” 

To those who have felt the deleterious, delicious 
passion of Love, the idea of magic assumes a tan- 
gible shape; witchery becomes a sensible reality, 
not an imaginary and fabulous art, and all that 
poets have sung touching enchantment, fairies, 
and genii, at once flash upon the mind in vivid 
colors of intense and glaring perception, as 
things felt and seen, not fancied, or conjectured. 

It is not our intention, however, to write a disser- 
tation upon Love, or to compose a sermon on Mat- 
rimony, but merely to note some of the most re- 
markable consequeaces of the passion, and to in- 
dulge in a few reflections upon a few of the con- 
comitants or effects of the institution. 

It is a singular fact, confirmed by the most clear 
observations and protracted experience—and we 
beg old bachelors and maids not to take offence at 
the disclosure of it—that the faculties of the mind 


young men and young women too, absolutely stul- 
tified and bewildered, absent, stupid, vacant, and 
apparently incapable of thinking, and reasoning, 
suddenly transformed into the most acute intellect- 
ual beings, by meeting with an object that kindled 
the flame of love in their bosoms, and gave them a 
“sweet existence in another's being.”” From that 
momeut the jewels of their minds shone forth in 
dazzling lustre, and Promethean-like the lump of 
clay became one living mass of fire. 

It has often occurred to us that the effects of love 
and marriage upon the mind and constitutions of 
sons and daughters, have not been considered with 
that attention which the deep importance of the 





subject demands. Love is by no means that idle 
and frivolous passion which it is generally supposed. 
It decides our destiny in life. Our characters and 
fortunes are moulded by it, to say nothing of hap- 
piness, it makes up the sum of our characters, un- 
derstandings, and principles. 

No parent ought to condema hischildren as stu- 
pid or censure them as wanting in energy and effici- 
ency of character, if they have not experienced the 
passion of love, or contracted marriage. As well 
might they condemn the bud on the rose tree, for 
not being a full expanded flower, without having 
been warmed by the glowing sunbeams of the month 
of May. 

Men are more apt to observe the effect of this in- 
spiring passion in females than in their own sex: 
and women are debarred the opportunity to remark 
them in men. We have noticed the influence of the 
absence of love and matrimony in both--we have 
seen the most stupid girls become the most charm- 
ing and intellectual women after marriage—and we 
have watched the glorious revolution which the 
love of a fine and beautiful girl has wrought in the 
mind of an overgrown male dunce? 

From these facts, the importance of love and 


the world’s admiration. Jesus stood apart from 
other men. He borrowed from none, and leaned 
onnone. Surrounded by men of low thoughts, he 
rose to the conception of a higher form of human 
virtue than lad yet been realized or imagined, and 
deliberately devoted himself to its promotion, es 
the supreme object of his life and death. Conscious 
of being dedicated to this great work, he spoke 
with calm dignity, and unaffected elevation, which 
separated him from all other teachers. Unsupport- 
ed, he never wavered; sufficient to himself, he 
refused alliance with wealth or power. Yet, with 
all his self-subsistence and uncompromising energy, 
his character was the mildest, the gentlest, the 














marriage in early life may easily be deduced, for 








never arrive at full perfection, or undergo complete 
developement, until the passion of love is felt in 
the heart, and its magical pulsation pervade the 
whole system, leaving no faculty or sense untouch- 
ed by its enchanting fire. The moment love takes 
possession of the soul, the whole system expands to 
its natural perfection; the mind swells to its des- 
tined magnitude, and sparkles in its native bright- 
ness; the imagination glows with poetic fire, teems 
with new creations, and riots in visions that enrap- 
ture, surprise, and delight, until our whole being 
seems so essentially changed, that a critical obser- 
ver can hardly identify the same being, so much 
does this divine passion exalt, improve, and subli- 
mate our faculties. He whohas not been in love, 
has never beheld the mysteries of his own being re- 
flected in the magical hues of an imaginary heav- 
en. She who has not loved, has not yet learned 
to think, feel, or speak; she has not yet felt con- 
scious of a power which arms beauty with the om- 
nipotent power of Jove, disguised in the smiles and 


dimples of Venus. ; 
We have never known the understanding of a 


woman fully developed until she had loved, or un- 
der the influence of a warm affection, had become a 
wife. We have known idiots recover their reason 
by falling in love, and we have known some wise 
men become idiots by falling in love with young 
girls in their old age-—but thic is an exception which 
has no connexion with our present subject, and 
which ought to have no existence but in novels and 
romances. 

Love has been termed a madness—an infatuation 
—a delirium——but its effect on the mind is the very 
reverse, for it is the torch that ignites the intellect, 
and awakens all the faculties to life. We have seen 











the sooner the intellect is developed and the charac. 
ter framed, the sooner will our children arrive at 
happiness and independence. 

When we consider the fascinating charms of wo- 
man, her grace, modesty, beauty, loveliness, and 
lustre, we may rationally feel astonishment that 
one of the sterner sex, should shroud himselfin the 
pall of celibacy, or remain insensible to that magic 
charm which can alone unlock his heart. Yet such 
there are in the world, and we can only weep over 
that infatuation which dooms them to the half-cre- 
ation of heart, mind, and body. We do not believe 
that a spark of genius ever coruscated in the intel- 
lect of that man who never loved or never was 
wedded. 

There is not only in woman an irresistible loveli- 
ness, but a latent love glowing in her heart which 
requires but the soft voice of a kindred spirit to 
waken into life, and warm into rapture. What 
man who can boast a heart, ever remained indiffer- 
ent to the love of woman? 

“Tis night when meditation bids us feel 

We once have loved, though love is at an end, 

The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now will dream it had a friend 

Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
+ When youth itself survives young Love and joy? 

Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death hath but little left him to destroy 


Ah! ha years, once more who would not be a 
a = v’— Porter's Family Journal. 





Extract from Dr. Channing’s New Discourses. 
CHRIST. 

The character of Jesus was original. He form- 
ed anew era inthe moral history of the human 
race. His perfection wasnot that of his age, nor 
a copy of the greatness which has long engrossed 
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most attractive, ever manifested among menu. It 
could not have been a fiction, for who could have 
conceived it, or who could have embodied the con- 
ception in such a life as Jesus is said to have led, 
in actions, words, manners so natural and unstud- 
ied, so imbued with reality, so worthy of the Son 
of God. 

The great distinction of Jesus was a philanthro- 
py without mixture and without bounds; philan- 
thropy, uniting grandeur and meekness in beautiful 
proportions; a philanthropy, as wise as it was fer- 
vent, which comprehended the true wants and the 
true good of man, which compassionated, indeed, 
his sufferings from abroad, but which saw in the 
soul the deep fountain of his miseries, and labored, 
by regenerating this, to bring him to a pure and en- 
during happiness. So peculiar, so unparalleled, 
was the benevolence of Jesus, that it has impressed 
itself on all futuretimes. There went forth a vir- 
tue, a beneficent influence from his character, which 
operates even now. Since the death of Christ, a 
spirit of humanity, unknown before, has silently 
diffused itself over a considerable portion of the 
earth. A new standard of virtue has gradually 
possessed itself of the veneration of men. A new 





power has been acting on society, which has done 
more than all other causes combined, to disarm the 


selfish passions, and to bind men strongly to one 
another and to God. What a monument have we 
here to the virtue of Jesus! and if Christianity 
has such a Founder, it must have come from 
Heaven. 

There are other remarkable proofs of the power 
and elevation of the character of Christ. It has 
touched and conciliated not a few of the determin- 
ed adversaries of his religion. Infidelity, whilst it 
has laid unsparing hands on the system, has gener- 
ally shrunk from offering violence to its Author. 
In truth, unbelievers have occasionally borne elo- 
quent testimony to the benignant and celestial] vir- 
tues of Jesus; and I record this with pleasure, not 
only as honorable to Christianity, but as showing 
that unbelief does not universally seal the moral 
feelings, or breathe hostility to goodness. Nor is 
this all. The character of Christ has withstood the 
most deadly and irresistible foe of error and un- 
founded claims: 1 mean, Time. It bas lost nothing 
of its elevation by the improvements of ages. Since 
he appeared, society has gone forward, men’s views 
have become enlarged, and philosophy has risen to 
conceptions of far purer virtues than were the boast 
of antiquity. But, however the human mind may 
have advanced ,it must still look upward, if it would 
see and understand Christ. He is still above it. 
Nothing purer, nobler, has yet dawned on human 
thoughts. Then Christianity is true. The delin- 
eation of Jesus in the Gospel, so warm with life, 
and so unrivalled in loveliness and grandeur, requi- 
red the existence of an original. To suppose that 
this character was invented by unprincipled men, 
amidst Jewish and heathen darkness, and was then 











imposed as a reality in the very age of the founder 
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of Christianity, argues an excess of credulity, and) 
a strange ignorance of the powers and principles of | 
human nature. The character of Jesus was real:! 
and if so, Jesus must have been what he professed | 
to be, the Son of God and the revealer of his mer- 
cy and his will to mankinu. 


I have now completed what I proposed in this 
discourse. I have laid before you some of the) 
principal evidences of Christianity. Ihave aimed 
to state them without exaggeration. That an hon- 
est mind, which thoroughly comprehends ror 
can deny their force, seems to me hardly possible. | 
Stronger proofs may indeed be conceived ; but itis| 
doubtful whether these could be given in consisten-) 
cy with our moral nature, and with the moral gov- 
ernment of God. Such a government requires that’ 
truth should not be formed on the mind, but that| 
we should be left to gain it, by an upright use of, 
our understandings, and by conforming ourselves’ 
to what we have already learned. God might in- 
deed shed on us an overpowering light, so that it} 
would be impossible for us to lose our way; but in! 
so doing, he would annihilate an important part of} 
our present probation. It is then no objection to) 
Christianity, that its evidences are not the very) 
strongest which might be given, and that they do 
not extort to universal assent. In this respect, it 
accords with other great truths. These are not 
forced on our belief. Whoever will, may shut his) 
eyes on their proofs and array against them ubjec-| 
tions. In the measure of evidence with which! 
Christianity is accompanied, I see a just respect| 
for the freedom of the mind, and a wise adapta- 
tion to that moral nature which it is the great 
aim of this religion to carry forward to perfec- 
tion. 


{ 














I close as I began: I am not ashamed of the; 
gospel of Christ, for it is true. Itis true; and its! 


like that of the wise men of old who came star- 
guided from the East, is towards Christ. Iam not 
ashamed of the Guspel of Christ. It has an im- 
mortal life, and will gather strength from the vio- 
lence of its foes. It is equal to all the wants of 
men. ‘The greatest men have found in it the light 
which they most anxiously desired. The most sor- 
rowful and broken spirits have found init a heal- 
ing balm for their woes. It has inspired the sub- 
limest virtues and the loftiest hopes. For the cor- 
ruption of such a religion I weep, and I should 
blush to be their advocate; but of the Gospel it- 
self | can never be ashamed. 





SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN- 
GRAND SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

{An Officer in the American Navy, in a recent letter 
from Constantinople, speaks as follows of this emi- 
nent Eastern Sovereign. The Grand Sultan has al- 
ways been distinguished for his liberal views of things 
in general, and for his willingness to adopt European 
customs, where their superior utility is made manifest 
to him.]} 

Under the kind auspices of Commodore Por- 
ter, to whose hospitable attentions we are great- 
ly indebted, we had a fine opportunity of seeing 
the Grand Sultan. It was in the field where he 
is in the habit, on certain days of the year, of 
practising at archery,—and this being the day, 


we repaired to the field. The monarch soon ar-|' 


rived on horseback, surrounded by several mem- 
bers of his court. Observing us, and being in- 
formed that we were Americans, he sent an of- 
ficer to invite us nearer to the spot—an invita- 
tation which brought us within a few feet of his 
person. After a few shots from afew members 














truth is to break forth more and more gloriously.—| 


OF Abt~ bh eet en denht TI know indeed that 
our religion has been questioned, even by intelli- 
| 


gent and good men, but this does not shake my 
faith in its divine original or in its ultimate tri- 
umphs. Such men have questioned it, because 
they have known it chiefly by its corruptions. In 
proportion as its original rimplicity shall be re- 
stored, the doubts of the well-disposed will yield. 
Ihave no fears from infidelity, especially from that 
form of it which some are at this moment laboring 
to spread through our country. I mean, that insane, 
desperate unbelief, which strives to quench the 
light of nature, as well as of revelation, aud to 
leave us, not only without Christ, but without God. | 
This I dread no more, than I should fear the efforts: 


of mento pluck the sun from his sphere, or to storm) 





of the court, he descended from his horse, and 
took the bow, which he drow with actuuisiing 
energy, for his third arrow—the last which he 
sped—went 856 yards. The distance is in- 
credible, but we saw it measured, and could 
hardly be mistaken. It was nearly one hun- 
dred yards further than any of his predecessors 
had thrown the shaft. He gave the arrow to 
Mrs. Reed, and observed to us that this was one 
of their ancient customs, an amusement which 
he occasionally indulged in. He inquired of 
Commodore Porter, who had been ill, respect- 
ing his health, and observed to him and Captain 
Reed that he should be happy in seeing our men 
of war at Constantinople. He spoke in praise 





the skies with the artillery of the earth. We were! 
made for religion; and unless the enemies of our: 
faith can change our nature, they will leave the' 
foundation of religion unshaken. The human sou) 
was made to look above material nature. It wants; 
a Deity for its love and trust, an Immotality for its! 
hope. It wants consolations not found in philoso-| 
phy, wants strength in temptation, sorrow and 

death, which human wisdom cannot minister; and. 
knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets these: 
wants of men, I have no fear or doubts as to its tri-| 
amphs. Men cannot long live without religion —' 
In France there is a spreading dissatisfaction with, 
the sceptical spirit of the past generation. A phi- 
losopher in that country would now blush to quote 
Voltaire as an authority in religion. Already Athe-! 
ism is dumb where once it seemed to bear sway.— 
The greatest minds in France are working back, 
their way to the light of truth. Many of them, in- 


just sent to his palace, and ordering us some 


ofa model of a ship which Mr. Eckford had 


mats invited us to be seated, and treated us to 
some excellent coffee and icecream. His man- 
nor was very easy and affable, and nothing but 
the attentions of those around, showed that we 
were in the presence of the Grand Sultan. We 
left soon after, having made as handsome a bow 
as lay in our power. 

The Sultan appears to be about fifty years of 
age—his person is stately, with a muscular, firm- 
set formation. His eye is full of fire—his lips 
betray firmness---the prevailing expression of 
his countenance is indicative of care, fortitude, 
and energy. His dress was simple. He wore 
a red cap, shaped precisely like a hat without 
its brim, with a blue tassel hanging from the 
centre ofthe crown. His coat was a blue round- 








deed, cannot be called Christians; but their path,| 





toned close about him. His pantaloons were of 
the same colour, cut after our fashion, with nar- 
row straps running under a square toed boot. 
His sword, which hung easily at his side, had a 
gold scabbard, and a belt blazing with diamonds. 
His horse was atruly noble animal, and most 
richly caparisoned. The headstall of the bridle 
was studded with jewels, and the stirrups of the 
embroidered saddle were of massive gold. And 
a more splendid horseman than his majesty, thus 
mounted, I have never seen. 








GEMS- 

Or precious stones, are of various kinds. They 
are distinguished by their hardness, weight, co- 
lor and splendor, as well as by their property of 
producing single or double refractions. As their 
color is, of all their characters, the most appa- 
rent, it is according to this that we shall divide 
them. 

Red gems are the ruby, the vermillion, gar- 
net, and girasol. The ruby is a transparent 
stone, the color of which is more or less red. 
It is distinguished into four kinds, viz. the orien- 
tal ruby, the spinel ruby, the balass ruby, and 
the Brazilian ruby. 

Yellow gems are the topaz, hyacinth, and jar- 
igon of Ceylen. Of the topaz, there are three 
kinds, the oriental topaz, the Brazilian topaz, 
and the Saxon topaz. 

Blue gems are the sapphire and the aigue ma- 
rine. There are two kinds of the sapphire, viz: 
\the oriental sapphire, and the Brazilian. There 
‘are also two kinds of the aigue marine, the ori- 
ental and the occidental. 

Green gems are the emerald of Peru, and the 
chrysolite, of which there are two kinds, viz: the 
Brazilian and that of the jewellers. 

The diamond ought certainly to be placed 
among the precious stones, but it is different from 
all those above described. Its combustibility is 
a property entirely peculiar to itself: the dia- 
mond, indeed, burns in the same manner as phos- 
phorus, disappears without leaving any vestiges 
of it behind. The diamond is supposed to be 
pure carbon, and the radical of the carbonic acid. 

There are several varieties of the diamond, 
which differ from each other only in color; some 
are of a rose color, and others red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and dark colored. 

Rock Crystal and quartz seem to be the same 
stone. The name of rock chrystal is given to 
that which is chrystalized, and of quartz to that 
which is in a rude mass. The form of these 
chrystals is a hexaedral prism, terminated at one 
of its extremities, and sometimes at both, by a 
summit, composed of six triangular faces. In 
hardness they are inferior to all the other gems. 
Rock crystal consists almost entirely of pure si- 
lex. Quartz enters into the composition of Gra- 
nite. 

Freestone is of the same nature as quartz. It 
is granulated, being composed of small grains of 
quartz cemented together, but which have very 
little adhesion. 

Felspar is inferior in hardness to quartz, It 
fuses by the action of heat, and forms white ena- 


mel. It is one of the constituent parts of porce- 
lain. 
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about, with a narrow, upright collar, and but-| 
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From the Western Magazine, for Febuary. 
LAMORAH, OR THE WESTERN WILD.. 
A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS, 


excuse, whether founded on filial piety, or the not 
less effective impulses of love, both operating in 


A pRAMA in five acts, written in the West, and ae om yd ae ‘lovely young? Virginia, would 
the scene laid on the banks of the Ohio! To one ||J"@*tify the likelihood of such a creature being made 
who, like myself, first opened his eyes to the light||* ~~ ” such an expedition, in its aru a 
of day, on the borders of this fair river, such a pro- most horrible of any warfare recorded in history 
duction, from an ordinary pen, would possess many and always but “d — seen hear inerspnne 
attractions; but coming as it does, from the fanci- self—General Winfield—it seems found out at last, 
ful mint of a refined and classical writer, who had the dreadful impropriety of such 4 predicament, 
already established a high reputation among the wee resolves to put an end to the difficulty ; —_ 
poets of the land, it was indeed a pleasure to be|\? elle remede! He proposes to send poor Virginia 


permitted to read it. 


A heavy domestic affliction prevented us from through the wilderness, under the escort of a 
enjoying it, as presented by Mr. Caldwell’s com-||YOU"S officer, who most opportunely, had eae got 
pany last summer, in the new theatre. The crit- a 4 atone te go lame, to amelie ying 
icisms of some who were not very good judges, || mOrer’ 

and whose animadversions were omni cnlous to ageecered on wary areeersageree whe bets 
the personations of the Indian characters, led us ton and his wife, and Gabriel; they are ogee | 
to believe that either the fair authoress had failed, out of place. We had thought thet sound criti- 
in these personages, or that the actors had not done||°'S™ bed benished sack > SnD af ie 
her justice. A hasty perusal of the poem has sat- tragic and Jow comic muses, from the stage long 
isfied us, that the latter was the fact; a long ac-||*S°_ One of the most original and powerful dra- 
quaintance with these ‘comical rogues,’ has con-||'™*$ 1" the language is destroyed by it; we allade 
vinced us of the truth of poor old Baye’s com- to Southerne’s Oronoko. In the piece before us, 
plaints against them. Between substituting their these three prosaic characters serve no earthly 
own words for the author’s, technically called ||PUTPO%> and absolutely retard the progress of the 
egeging, misconceiving the characters, and copious plot, by wnencoossial pera, agres humor, and fail- 
omissions, they often make sad havoc with the la-||""CS ™ yomnees Ait nctional characteristics. The 
bors of authors, and spoil the best things in a piece. ||i@€# of the coward Gabriel wearing a wig to avoid 
For ourselves, we should be sorry to trust a produc- being ecalped, ware enough, and quite originals 
tion to their own discretion; they should have it but rhile we areindulging = i bexury 6 oi 
on no terms, but that of strict obedience to the ment and sorrow, flowing from the heroic feelings 
letter of the piece, and the instructions of the wri- of Lamorah, and the sefined love of Virginia, ae 
ter; and these, under the penalty, if not of death, ||°"° net prepared to be suddenly checked in this 


of at least, the forfeiture of a menth’s salary, 


kind of enjoyment, by vulgar intrusion, even if it 








. i i lf Thora ian 
Lamorah is, however, by no means a faultless||C°™e in the person of Sancho himse - . 

; les, in which 

production. From the extracts which we have] =" of drama PorEttled By eneSern cules, te wae 


seen of the authoress’ play of De Lara, it is inferior 
toit. It is distinguished, however, by much re- 
fined sentiment, by many delightful figures, and 





much real poetry. The defects are mostly those ||** pretensions. 


referred to by Horace— 
* Quas incuria fudit.’ 


The drama is evidently the work of great haste 
prepared, probably, fora particular purpose; to be 
ready by a specified time. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it is almost impossible for a writer, except one 
of the most extraordinary gifts, to be eminently 
successful. It is said, that Shakspeare himself fail- 
ed, comparatively, when he was directed to com- 
pose a drama according to the directions of his au- 
gust mistress. The principal error, is in the selection 
of a subject, and the location of the scene; there 
is but little vraisemblancein the plot. An Amer- 
ican army, marching through the wilderness, during 
the war of the revolution, to the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati, presents dangerous ground to tread 
upon, in more ways than one; but that the Shawa- 
no tribe should be ignorant of the advance of such 
a force, is too serious an outrage upon the Indian 
character and habits. We are no advocates for 


So much for the privilege of finding fault, claim- 
ed by the critic; the more pleasing task now re- 
mains. Hasty as, in our opinion, has been the 
composition of this tragedy, it bears many marks 


dian expedition; for although the British are 
throughout adverted to, as the enemy of our coun- 
try, there were none to be found of that nation, 
in this region of country, in the days of °76. No 


tack to the Atlantic states, several hundred miles 





a mixture of the serio-comic character and inci- 
dent is introduced; but Lamorah does not seem to 
us as intended to belong to thisclass. It has high- 


Lam. Think of Lamorah, wept in other lands, 
Beneath the stranger's roof, condemned, forlorn— 
Would not the warrior'’s soul be dark? 

Oz. Lamorah, 

Thov art to me, as is yon silver moon 
To the gray cloud that sweeps around its orb, 
But tempt me not!—away ! 

Lam. Oh, such is he to his far-mother’s home! 

Such to his fither’s heart. Oh, spare him! spare! 
He is tow young, too fair, tov brave to die.’ 


Ozemba chides and corrects Forester, when de- 
claiming asan American, about liberty and char- 
tered lands, in a style of sarcasm and eloquence not 
inferior to the Peruvian hero. 


‘Ozemba. What is thy country? Ours is this fair land; 
Ours the green fiekis; the wealth of waters ours. 
What are the ancient rights of which you boast? 
~ Who talks of tyrrany? who talks of shame? 
When from its prey the howling wolf shall turn, 
To chide the panther at his bloody feast, 
Then may the white man tell the Indian this.’ 


The following passage between Virginia and her 
father, when he proposes sending her from the 


camp, with the young officer, ishighly poetical and 
original, 


‘Virginia. Give me a sword and plume, 

And let me march beneath your glorious banner, 
Rather than send me from thee. Thou hast said, 
In sportive hour, I was thy forest rose-—— 

Thy wild rose, blushing mid the sheltering oaks— 
No! I wouid be the laurel that entwines 

The hero's brow, and bloom perennial there. 
Winfield. Ah, my sweet girl, how little dost thou think 
The dew that gives the laurel's brightest bloom, 
Is the best blood of young and noble hearts.’ 


When, through the intervention of St. Francis, 
the self-banished man, Lamorah declares her love 
for Forester, who confesses his previous affection for 
Virginia, the Indian maid thus feelingly expresses 
herself, 


‘Lamorah. Oh there is something here, that told me this! 
That some fair daughter of the race of snow, 

Had won the pallid warrior to the bower. 

But says the white friend true? he who has taught 


“ibe hought{s 2d lings ~ <6 bie 
Qug.trihe the thouet Veht? The mist, the snow, 


That melts when kissed, and leaves the vale ip 
tears? 
Forester. My life upon her truth. 
Lam. She weeps thy fate; 
In secret weeps. Why does she veil her soul? 
Is it a sin, in thy fair land, to love? 


For. She fears a father’s anger. She is the child 
Of wealth, and I’m a poor and nameless man. 
Lam. She fears! Oh, poor and weak must be her love! 


The daughter of Ozemba kne v not fear, 
When thou to the Great Spirit prayed for life. 


of a refined taste, and presents frequent examples 
of charming poetry. The sentiments of the two 
prominent Indian characters, although from the 
very nature of things, they are ere = 

iginali j resse ith much 
csi ai. pug sti of the hlcber order of || We have selected the foregoing passages, not as 
thought and expression among the aborigines, if the best in ar poem, “> showing the charater of 
indeed, such things exist among these poor beings, the anthoress talents. We i close “rs a 
custom bas sanctioned a species of eloquence and ||i#"s with one or two peste roms pe we could 
mode of thinking, which is universally adopted, not withhold our most unfeigned admiration, Vir- 
The accomplished ||sinia having exposed herself beyond the limits of 
authoress of Lamorah, in this genre, is at least ae father’s camp, is also made a prisoner ~ Ozem- 
equal to any who have trod the path before her. ba’s party. The chief is yt in “0 deter- 
Lamorah as a heroine, will not yield the palm to|!™ination to offer her up asa — ce to the — 
Pocahontas; and Atala is only her superior from |}0f bis departed ee te is a uncer 
having early implanted in her bosom, the seeds of ||* guard during the night. In a beautiful scene be- 


when they are introduced. 








an observance of all the unities; but in a five act 
piece, from the pen of an accomplished writer, 
replete with much good poetry, there are certain 


rules of the Epopee which cannot be dispensed 


with. 


Ficte, cause voluptatis sint proxime veris.’ 


Connected with this breach of the rules of proba- 


i i i ‘ ah. Oh, father, stay !—let not his mother weep. 
bility, if not of truth, is the making the interest. er ‘ear Po woke ~ A peti ig ans > even 
ing and lovely Virginia accompany her father,|| ram, Then let the reed be crushed. 


General Winfield, cn what must have been an In- | Oz. Of! Of! 


achristian education. 


own person between her father and the young cap- 
tive. She remonstrates thus beautifully with 
Ozemba, at the instant he bends the bow, to send 
the arrow to the heart of his prisoner. 








But, warrior! thou shalt see the rainbow yet, 
Shining upon the cloud.. The young fawn knows 
The secret windings of the forest path. 

Son of the white man, rest; and in thy dreams 
Go tell the blue-eyed daughter of thy tribe— 
Thy snowy love—Lamorah’s soul is white.’ 





Like these two. she saves||*ween Forester and Lamorah, the Indian maid is 
¢ : 

i i f the young European. 

tl ent when every ||i@formed of the danger o young European. 

ndansgh gs har tyes ig i interposing ms She immediately undertakes to liberate Virginia; 


she executes her design, in the manner of Atala, by 
administering to the Indian guards, a beverage ex- 
pressed from certain sporific plants. Before releas- 
ing Virginia, she bursts into the following warning 
song, which reminds us of a similar scene in the 





Lady of the Lake, where poor Blanche of Devon 























gives a similar fanciful notice of danger to the 
knight of Snowdoun. 
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* Rest, hunter, rest! the wounded fawn 
Is in the greenwood bower; 

With quiver hung and bow undrawn, 
Wait morning’s beaming hour. 


The moonshine sleeps upon the hills, 
The bark upon the stream ; 

A secret gloom the forest fills— 
Sweet, hunter, be thy dream. 


ry. snowy dove! the warrior sleeps— 
issounding bow unstrung; 
No eagle o’er the valley sweeps— 

No snares are round her flung. 


Unfurl thy wings, poor trembling dove, 
And seek thine own blue sky; 

Love waits thee in the sheltering grove— 
Fly, snowy wanderer, fly!” 

The death scene of |uamorah, in the fifth act, is 
most pathetic, and is conducted with great poeti- 
cal beauty, with one exception. The prophecy of 
the future greatness of Cincinnati, is entirely out 
of place, inthe mouth of a dying girl, whose 
whole soul must be presumed to be absorbed by the 
recent death of her father, and the presence of the 
youth to whom she had given every feeling of her 
heart. On a review of it, we are sure the writer 
will omit the passage, as at least inartificial, if not 
a mere clap-trap. 

The dying speech of the interesting Indian is af- 
fecting. Forester attempts to draw out the dart, 
which, during the skirmish, she received in her bo- 
som; she repels him gently. 

‘ Lamorah. No, leave it quivering here— 
My breath would vanish through the opening wound. 


Ope not the gates of life, till I have laid 
My latest offering, where I worshipped first. 


Composed as this piece probably was, in haste, 
and to be presented in the same season, it is only 
remarkable that it should not possess more blem- 
ishes. That it contains so many beauties, is strong 
evidence of the refined and poetical powers of the 
authoress. We cannot, however, see the propriety 
of the death of St. Francis, at the moment of dis- 
covering his interesting and gallant son. The per- 
fidy of Winfield and his mistress, which drove him, 
twenty years before, a misanthrope, into the wil- 
derness, is not sufficient to justify the cotastrophe. 
Poetic justice does not require it. On the contra- 
ry, a fine opportunity was offered for a reconcilia- 
tion with his early friend, by the union of their 
children. Wesincerely hope he wil) yet be suffer- 
ed to live, closing the act with an instructive ap- 
peal, in place of a poisoned dagger. 

Oue word at parting. We have not yet had the 
pleasure of reading De Lara: but we are satisfied 
that the muse of the fuir authoress merits a more 
genial sky, a more cultivated field, than is to be 
found in an American forest. Let her, in future, 
leave the Metamoras and Oraloosas to those who 
find pleasure in producing effect from exaggerated 
sentiment, and supposed aboriginal modes of ex- 
pression. Talent like hers, needs not such nov- 
elties to extend the interest of her work to a suc- 
cessful third night. Materials for her pen are in 
abundance; but she must travel into the old world 
to find them. For her muse, the banks of the Gua- 
dalquiver are richer far thax the shores of the Ohio: 
the plains of Granada more fertile than the prai- 
ries of Illinois; and the pass of Roncesvalles, is 





Child of the forest, bear my spirit up; 
Bear it awhile above the gloomy gulf 

That darkens ‘neath my feet; my father’s shade 
Stands beckoning through the clouds that round it 


roll. 
Fair daughter of the land of snow, receive 
Lamorah’s blessing, e’er she mounts on high.’ 
After joining the hands of Forester and Vir- 
Bluta, wuv bovlby kee odo. and fixing a lane gaze 
on Forester’s face, she exclaims, drawing out the 
arrow— 
‘Master of life! I come. 


When the last drop shall quit these ebbing veins, 
All of Ozemba’s eagle blood is drained.’ 


worth the whole Appalachian chain. It is there 
she will find incident, character, and variety, con- 
genial with the poetical character of her mind. 
Historystands ready to furnish facts, yet so remote 
as to leave to fancy full play forall her privileges 
and embellishments. When imagination flags, ro- 


mance presents herself with all her train of visored 
knights and courtly troubadours. 


There is no necessity of being confined to one 
country; the muse of Greece, of Italy, and Spain, 
may in turn be wooed, and by none more success- 
fully than by the gifted lady whose production has 








One more passage, which we pencilled in the 
play, as very beautiful, but which we overlooked 
in its proper place, we will insert. Those who are 
familiar with the works of the greatest genius and 
writer of the age, must remember the exquisite 
scene in Guy Manunering, at Woodburn, where 
Henry Bertram being called upon to speak what he 
knew of his early history, gives his childish remin- 
iscences, with so much nature and feeling. We 
have always viewed this passage as the most power- 


ever been conceived by its extraordinary author; 
and we envy not the being who can read it, at any 
age, without tears. The accomplished writer of 
Lamorah, has used it with as much art as taste, in 
the character of Forester. When St.Francis, who is 
finally discovered to be his father, and who is 
strangely affected by his voice and face, asks him 
who he is, the young officer replies: 








‘ Prnaston My name is Forester. They called me 
thus, 

For 1 was found beneath the greenwood shade, 

Baptized already bythe dews of heaven. 

I have a dim remembrance of the scene; 

A dying Indian, gasping by my side— 

A sense of loneliness and horror chill, 

Freezing in my young heart; and then the joy— 

The gushing rapture; whea the cheering sound 

Of human voices echoed through the gloom. 

There is an earlier vision, faint but sweet, 

Of a fair spot—I think it was my home— 

And of a kind and tender face, that bent 

Each night beside my infant couch, in prayer— 

It must have been my mother.’ 











invited these remarks. But American incident and 
American scenery, are not adapted to the classic- 
aland sunny conceptions of her mind. But one 
writer has succeeded in this limited and solitary 
field. The solemn and affected character of his 
pen has produced a work located in the wilder- 
ness, as barren of incident as of actors, yet as origi- 
nal asitisbeautiful. That writeris Chateaubri- 
and—the work is Atala. N. 





Natura Evipence or Derry.—‘ There isa 
God! The herbs of the valley, the cedars of the 
mountain, bless him—the insect sports in his 
beams—the elephant salutes him with the rising 
orb of day—the bird sings him in the foliage—the 
thunder proclaims him in the heavens—the ocean 
declares bis immensity—man alone has said, 
‘There is no God!’ 

“Unite in thought, at the same instant, the most 
beautiful objects in nature; suppose that you see 
at once all the hours of the day, and all the sea- 
sons of the year; a morning ofspring, and a morn- 
ing of autumn; a night bespangled with stars, and 
a night covered with clouds; meadows enamelled 
with flowers, forests hoary with snow; fields gilded 
by the tints of autumn; then alone you will have 
a just conception of the universe. While you are 
gazing on that sun which is plunging under the 
vault of the west, another observer admires him 
emerging from the gilded gates of the east. By 
what inconceivable magic does that aged star, 











which is sinking fatigued and burning in the shades 
of the evening, appear at the same instant fresh 
and humid with the rosy dew of the morning? At 
every instant of the day the glorious orb is at once 
rising—resplendent at noonday, and setting in the 
west; or rather our senses deceive us, and there is, 
properly speaking, no east, or south, or west, in the 
world. Every thing reduces itself to one single 
point, from whence the King of Day sends forth at 
once a triple light in one single substance. The 
bright splendor is perhaps that, which nature can 
present that is most beautiful: for while it gives 
usan idea of the perpetual magnificence and re- 
sistless power of God, it exhibits, at the same time, 
a shining image of the glorious Trinity.—Cha- 
teaubriand, 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Lecture this evening, will be by W. Green, Esq. 
upon the Constitution of the United States. Admis- 
sion free. The public are therefore respectfully invited. 

N. B. The Board of Directors will meet in the Hall 
of the Institute on Monday evening next, Feb. 4, at 7 
o’clock:—a full meeting is earnestly requested, as bu- 
siness of importance is pending. 

J. LauGuuin, See’ry. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
FROM THE DESK OF A REFORMED COQUETTE. 
number I.—Introductory. 

To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Srr:—You publish a very excellent little jour- 
nal. Ido not say this by way of flattery, but 
because it is my candid opinion. Wel): 1 have 
had tolerable chances of knowing, and I be- 
lieve the young gentlemen of Cincinnati, gene- 
rally, are youths of intelligence and spirit.— 
Therefore I suppose the greater part of them to 
be readers of the Mirror. If they are not, they 
ought to be: and not only readers, but subscri- 
bers ; and again, pot only subscribers, but payers. 
Then, if the supposition I have made above he 
a correct one, I know of no fitter medium than 
the Mirror, by which occasionally to communi- 
cate with these same intelligent and spirited 
young gentlemen.—‘** What !”’ you exclaim, ‘*a 
female Censor!” In answer, permit me to ask, 
Why not? Do foibles and weaknesses pertain 
exclusively to us, that we must be the themes of 
all satirists and the censured of all censurers! I 
fancy not. Male Censors are as common about 
these times, as new fashions in spring; but not 
halfso proper. For every foible in woman, there 
are at least a dozen of these scribbling imps of 


spleen and impertinence. 
If I wear a bonnet of size sufficient to keep 


the sun from my neck and face, the whole pack 
commence barking: some lose the sight of one of 
the glossy ringlets of a favorite actress—others 
cannot see every gesture of a favorite speaker. 
If [ throw this aside and procurea bonnet of small 
dimensions, it is a ruse de guerre—a mere trick 
to attract attention to my person. If I then 
adopt a modest low crown and narrow front, why, 
I do it that I may ‘“tsee without being seen;” 
that is, I presume, that I may look at every pup- 
py that stares at me, and have the advantage of 
him. If Ineglect my corsets, I am a blue—or, 
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heaven save the mark! a Semicoton. If I be- 
stow proper attention upon them, I ama candi- 
date for consumption and the grave. And so on 
of our harmless foibles, ad infinitim. Must we 
permit all this, and not occasionally lay down 
our needie-work to take up our pens? It is not to 
be expected. 

I have written this paper, Mr. Editor, merely 
as a sort of preface, and to introduce myself to 
you and your readers. In all my communica- 
tions I shall endeavor to be brief, just and can- 
did. I therefore hope you will unhesitatingly 
grant me a hearing through your columns. 

Respectfully, May Dacre. 


P.S. Since this sheet was folded and super- 
scribed, it has occurred to me, that as I have ta- 
ken upon myself a somewhat important office, 
the reading public have a right and would like 
to know something about me. I hate tospeak of 
myself, and shall gratify them but in part. In 
the first place, Iam not an old maid; neither 
have I remaining about me any marks of the 
nursery. People are fond of guessing; I have 
here given them a field for the exercise of their 
powers of this kind. . In the second place, I am 
good-natured, and have been called good-look- 
ing. In the third place, I am thought and think 
myself a very sensible lady. Something further 
may be guessed from the caption under which I 
write. With this, ] make my bow—perhaps I 
should say courtesy. May Dacae. 

For the Cincinnati Mirror. 

Mr. Eprtor:—The following very beautiful 
lines are from the pen of a gallant officer in the 
WU. S. Navy,and aslam informed have never 
yet been published.—The author is the son of a 
great orator, statesman, and lawyer, now no 
more, and the brother of poets of high rank. 
This production carries with it, its own com- 
mendation, and serves to impress the opinion, 
that genius is an heir-loom in his family. 

Le F. Te 
Love lurks upon my lady’s lip, 
His bow is figured there— 
Within her eyes his arrows sleep, 
His fetters are her hair. 
Upon her cheek the crimson ray 
By changes comes and goes, 


As rosy-hued auroras play 
Along the polar snows. 


Gay as the insect-bird that sips 
From scented flowers the dew, 
Pure as the snowy swan that dips 
Her wings in waters blue. 
Sweet thonghts are mirror’d on her face, 
As clouds on the calm sea, 
And every motion is a grace, 
Each word a melody. 


O, maiden! if such name befit 
What seems of fairy birth, 
With more of Heaven’s pure ray in it, 
Than of the light of Earth,— 
Say, froin what fair and sunny shore, 
Fair wand’rer, dost thou rove, 
Lest what I only should adore, 
I heedless think to love. H. P. 





Mr. Eprror:— 

I once walked from Philadelphia to Cincinna- 
ti. The walk was a very interesting one. I 
was about two months on the road. I footed it 


because I could not afford toride. Being, how- 
ever, a sort of Poor Gentleman, and keeping my 
own counsel, every one not in the secret, thought 
I did it “for fun.” It is best to state this, 
that your readers, or my readers, may under- 
stand how it was that I fell into such good com- 
pany, now and then. Did you ever notice this 
in human nature; viz: Every man likes to tell 
how poor he has been, but precious few like it 
to be known how poor they are. 

I will not sign my name to this article: for, 
as Cato saith, ‘Cui bono?” I say, candidly, 
that when I wrote down my adventures, as I 
went along I had not the least idea of ever print- 
ing my “Diary”: but, as I was scanning it the 
other day, I thought it might be of some service 
to my good friend Mr. Gallagher. It is certain- 
ly interesting: for it is a true record of my real 
feelings. I will copy the Journal of my Pedes- 
trianation into numbers, and you can, Mr. Ed- 
itor, signify your satisfaction with my contribu- 
tion by inserting this No. 1. But remember, I 
shall give them to youinthe rough. I have no 
time to polish. 





DIARY OF A PEDESTRIAN. 
NUMBER I. 

Wednesday, August 25th 1830. I left Phila- 
delphia at six o’clock this morning and started to 
Cincinnati, a Pedestrian, My friend Mr. J. 
drove me three miles out,on my way. Asa 
separation drew near, there was a gentleness in 
our voices, as we addressed each other, that vi- 
brated sweetly on the heart. He stopped the 
carriage, and said, ‘‘I can go no farther—it is 
now seven.” I got out. He assisted me with my 
knapsack, and, as ho fitted the burden to my 
shoulders, I felt a load settling on my heart. We 
took each other’s hand, and stood silent for a 





faltering voice,—‘‘1 hope our friendly feelings to- 
wards each other may never alter.”” He grasp- 
ed my hand hard as he replied, ‘‘I hope so too.” 
His breas heaved and his eye filled. We parted. 

About seven miles from Philadelphia, the 
Lancaster stage overtook me. I felt myself 
shrinking with shame, as the staring load came 
near me. ‘But why be ashamed?” said I men- 
tally, ‘‘I have a good conscience.”” I looked at 
them as they passed. ; 

1 find many turn away their headsas they pass, 
lest the poor foot-passenger should salute them. 
I pity them. One youth met me, and as he 
came nigh, and seemed dubious whether to speak 
—-‘Good morning,” said I, cheerfully. Fairly 
startled into good manners, he respectfully, re- 
turned my salutation. ‘ 

About twelve miles from the city, I found a 
rocky spot, which I entered and made away 
with a few sandwiches. I found them very 
good. At two o’clock afternoon, I reached my 
old friend’s R. A: eighteen miles being the dis- 
tance that I travelled te day. My reception 
was cordial from the whole family. It was very 
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EDITOR’S PARLOUR. 





{(>Onr Publishers have of late been much afflicted 
with asevere bill-ious disorder. Indeed, the disease is 
quite common throughout the West. Like the Cholera, 
it paralyses one’s energies, and is apt to confine him in 
close quarters, unless he finds speedy relief. But un- 
like the cholera, a principal symptom is the absence of 
a ringing in the ears. Our publishers hint to us, that 
good newspaper subscribers are possessed of a power- 
ful remedy for the disease. We are dull enough not to 
know what they mean. Perhaps some of our City sub- 
scribers are gifted with brighter powers of perception. 
If so, by informing us of the fact, they may save us from 
being cash-iered for our stupidity, from becoming 
note-orious for dulness, and from being set downas a 
fellow of no metal at all. 





THE PREMIUM. 

The time for receiving articles in competition for the 
Fifty Dollar Premium, has expired. A greater number 
of Tales than was expected, by one half, has been re- 
ceived. The “ post-marks” assure us that there are 
competitors in all parts of the Great Valley. Of course, 
every one expects or hopes to be successful; and of 
course, with a single exception, every one must be dis- 
appointed. We trust, however, that this will not pre- 
vent them from again entering the arena, whenever an- 
other opportunity may offer. In the course of a few 
days, the articles will be handed over to the Committee, 
en masse. Their decision shall be made public, as soon 
as we receive it. 

>The writer of * The Wampum Belt,” who ‘re- 
quests the privilege of reclaiming it should it not be 
the successful article,” must know that such courtesy on 








time. “Farewell!” said I—and stopped to swal- 
low the rising sorrow,and then continued with a 


our part would defeat one of the two objects we had in 
view in offering the Premium. If sent for before sub- 

witted tu the Cunminee, It will be returned. After 
that time, it will belong to us, and us only. The same 
of all others. 





ACADEMIC PIONEER: 

Among the various periodicals published in this city, 
one of the least known, and most worthy of support, 
is the ““Academic Pioneer, and Guardian of Education.” 
This is a well-printed Monthly, of forty 8vo. pages, 
conducted by the Editorial Committee of the Western 
Academic Institute. The principal objects of the work, 
as laid down in the Introductory article, are, ‘to invite 
public attention still more particularly to the subject of 
Education,—to endeavor to point out the errors that 
may exist in the system of Education, and discard them, 
—to seek after what is rational, solid and useful, and 





support and recommend it,—to lay before teachers, and 
the community generally, whatever may be useful and 
commendable in the various departments of learning.” 
The second number, containing much interesting mat- 








ter, is before us. The contents are—To the Public; 
Observations urging a well digested system of Educa- 
tion; The importance and advantages of Co-operation in 
the cause of Education; On the feasibility of establishing 
the Western College of Professional Teachers; Procee. 
dings of the Convention; Constitution, and officers’ 
names; Proceedings of the Board of Directors; Letter 
of the Corresponding Secretary; Appendix; Concluding 
Remarks. Price per ann. $2.00. 








pleasant to hear of the changes which had taken 
place, since my last visit—about two years ago— 
amongst my oldcountry acquaintances. I weigh- 
ed my knapsack—eight and a half pounds. 
People stare much when they hear of my long 

















Courtesy to correspondents, has well-nigh crowd- 
edus from our‘ Parlour.’ Before the receipt of “May 
Dacre,” &c. our paper was full, with the exception of 
the part usually occupied by ourself. In resigning this, 
we will not pretend to say of how much wisdom the 
world is for the moment deprived. We will say, how- 
ever, that our friends would oblige us considerably by 





trip. 


handingvin their favors in better season. 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS—ENG AND CHANG. 


As we have never yet published any thing in 
the Mirror, in relation to this extraordinary 
lusus nature, (which may now be seen at the 
Pearl-street House,) we deem the present a pro- 
per time to make amends for whet may by some 
of our readers be considered negligence. 

We have before us a pamphlet, which gives 
an historical account of the ‘Twin Brothers,— 
They are natives of a small village in Siam, a 
kingdom situated between the Chinese and 
Burmese empires, and tributary to the former. 
They were born in the year 1811, of Chinese 
parents, and, in the language of the pamphlet, 
are united to each other by a ligature, or band, 
about three anda half inches in length, and 
eight in circumference, formed at the extremity 
of the breast bone of each, and extending down- 
wards to the abdomen. The upper part of the 
band is a strong cartilaginous (or gristly) sub- 
stance ; the lower part is soft and fleshy, and 
contains a table, or cavity. presumed to be about 
an inch anda half in circumferencé. On the 
lower edge of the connecting band, exactly in 
its centre, is situated the navel, (there being but 
one in common between them.) There appears 
to be a great degree of nervous sympathy be- 
tween the two bodies. They appear to possess 
an equal degree of intellectual power, and nev- 
er enter into conversation or discussion with 











each other ; the same object, beheld by them at 
the same time, suggesting in both the same 
ideas, or train of thought. Their likings or dis-' 
tates for particular food are the same ;_ whatev-' 


er pleases one gratifying the other, in all cases.’ |° 


They invariably fee] hunger and thirst at the 
same time, and the quantity of food taken by 
them is as nearly equal as possible. Both feel’ 
the desire to sleep simultaneously, and they al-| 
ways awake at the same moment. They are’ 
of the same height, about five feet two inches ;' 
and are finely formed. 

The Twins are now about twenty-two years’ 
of age ; are very healthy, remarkably agile, and 
possess great muscular power. They play at 








Ibattledore and shuttlecock, chess, draughts &c. 

ut never in opposition to each other ; are intel- 
ligent youths, and are well wortha visit to those 
who have the time and money to spare. 


Massachusetts, was written shortly after the ar- 
rival of the Brothers in the United States. 


TO THE SIAMESE TWINS. 


Mysterous tie by the Hand above, 
hich nothing below must part! 

Thou visible image of faithful love— 
Firm union of heart and heart— 

The mind to her utmost bound may run, 
And summon her light in vain 

To sean the twain that must still be one, 
The one that must still be twain! 


The beat of his bosom forbears to reach 
Where the other distinctly goes; 
Yet, the stream that impurples the veins of each, 
Through the breast of his brother flows! 
One grief must be felt by this two-fold mark 
As the points of adouble dart; 
And the joy lit up by a single spark 
Is sunshine in either heart. 


O, wonder to baffle poor human skill 
In clay of human mould! 

But, a greater mystery all must still, 
In union of souls, behold. 

Ve are living harps by your silken strings 
In a heavenly concord bound ; 

And who o’er one buta finger flings, 
Awakens you both to sound. 


But, what do you do when your slumbers come, 
hen ye’ve sweetly sunken to rest? 

Do your spirits side by side, fly home, 
Still linked, to your mother’s breast? 

Did ye ever dream that your bond was broke— 
That ye were asunder thrown? 

And how did ye feel at the severing stroke, 
When both were forever alone? 


No—ve would not think of yourselves apart, 
Even in fancy’s wildest mood, 

For, each would seem but a broken heart, 
And the world a solitude! 

Dear youths, may your lives be a flowery way, 
And watched by your Maker's eye! 

May both, at the close, one call obey 
To shine as twin stars on high! 





H. F. G. 


Tho following heantifnl paem, from the pen of 
the accomplished Miss Gould, of Newburyport, 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A SISTER. 
Thou angel Spirit! hovering o'er this spot, 

See’st thou thy brother wand’ring lonely here? 
Oh! when I call thee, wilt thou answer not, 

Shall thy sweet accents no more greet my ear? 
Ah! thou art gone! life's fitful fever o’er 

And thou art slumbering in a dreamless night; 
Thy blue eye opens to the morn no more, 

No more it greets the evening's pensive light. 
The birds sing sweetly by our lonely home, 

Thy favorite red-breast sits upon the limb, 
And seems to mourn that thou wilt never come 

Again, and listen to his early hymn. 
The flowers are blooming, too, the live long day, 

But ah! the loveliest one hath pass'd away. 

—Harlford Bouquet. 





A Yankee Trick.—There has been a good 
deal of talk in this city, as well as those cities 
north and east of us, concerning the marriage of a 
Miss Phelps, with two gentlemen, Mr. Rosswell 
M. Field, of Fayetteville, and Mr, J, H. Clark, 
of Boston. It appears these two marriages, in 
which but three were concerned, were announced 
simultaneously in the Boston and Windsor papers, 
and rumor, of course, began to conjecture. The 
“ Traveller and Times”? of New York, throws 
some light upon the mystery. IJt seems tha‘ Miss 
P. possessed an ample fortune, besides every other 
charm that could make a young lady lovely in the 
eyes of a suitor; she was betrothed to Mr. C. with 
tne consent of all parties; he being a gentleman 
of medium circumstances, and a merchant of Bos- 
ton. In the meantime, in steps 4uld Robin Gray, 
in the form of a Mr. F. arich gentleman from the 
south, rather advanced in years—but having an 
ample store of the ready.—The parents were 
charmed with the glitter of goli—and of course, 
used all their endeavors to break the lady’s engage- 
ment with Mr. C. but she, true to her first love, 
resisted all their efforts, wrote to her lover concern- 
ing her situation, and planned an elopement ere 
the dreadful day of her union with Mr. F. should 
arrive. The sordid parents, suspecting by the 
cheerfulness of their victim that all things were 
not right—ordered the marriage rites one day ear- 
lier than anticipated at first. The poor girl was 
consequently hurried to the altar more like a stat- 
ue than any thing else—and the ceremony was 
performed, The Boston lover in the meanwhile 
had not been idle; he stationed a relay of horses 
on the road—and arrived at Putney just in time to 
be too late—the rites had just been consummated. 
Not in the least disheartened, he put his wits to 
work—and soon found out that the banns had not 
been published, and Miss P. was not a wife in the 
eyes of the law. He consequently stole an inter- 
view with her,—and had an explanation of affairs. 
The*hour for retiring,” had not yet arrived; and 
the groom began to be in the fidgets about his bride 
-—she was sent for—-but could not be found; and so 
poor Pilgarlick was left to make the best of it. 
Chase was instantly made, but the lovers were too. 
fleet for their pursuers. They reached Boston and 
were lawfully wedded. 

Thus the mystery is explained—it is said they 
frequently laugh at the joke—a Jaugh which must 
be greatly at the expense of Mr. F.—Baltimore. 
Visiter. 











’Tis feign’d that Jupiter two vessels placed, 
The one with honey fill'd, the other gall, 

At the entry of Olympus; Destiny, 

There brewing these together, suffers not 
One man to pass, before he drinks this mixture. 
Hence it is we have not an hour of life 

In which our pleasures relish not some pain, 
Our sours some sweetness. 

















